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CONCERNING SOME FAULTY CONCEPTIONS OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


HE rise of social psychology was inevitable. When we consult 
the history of scientific psychology we discover that because 

its facts were early thrown into a physiological mold the rise of 
social psychology was easily predictable. Is it not manifest that 
when we put the facts of human psychology into physiological 
terms we must inevitably leave out of the psychological do- 
main most of the important kinds of human activities? Thus, in 
order to be able to handle the higher mental processes, Wundt, for 
example, very early found it necessary to supplement physiological 
or experimental psychology with a social psychology. * 

And yet the history of psychology records no assiduous pursuit 
of the problems of social psychology.? Nor has there been any 
great progress made in the appreciation of the facts which we may 
readily agree belong to this domain of inquiry. This situation is 
not without its surprising features. For is it not likely that most 
of our actions are social in character? Consequently, the sorts of 
persons we are, and the kinds of beliefs, ideas, and habits we have, 
are to be discovered by the techniques and investigations of social 
psychology. 

When we question why social psychology has not been more 
zealously cultivated, we find no small number of answers. Possibly 
one of the most cogent is, as we have already suggested, the original 
physiological character of psychology. The physiological attitude 

1As a matter of cultural history social psychology has another source 
of origin in the fact that the period, which we may determine upon as the 
chronological origin of social psychology (early and middle 19th century), 
may be considered pregnant with interest in human phenomena. For psychology 
is only one of the many interests in man and his conditions and arises out of 
the same matrix from which is derived our interests in biological, organico- 
chemical, philological, mythological and other studies. 

2This statement is true only for the psychologists. Philosophers have 
very persistently pursued certain problems as social psychology, for example, 
the origin and development of the self. In fact, most of the ideas concerning 
social psychology which we have today are strongly reminiscent of Hegelian 
characteristics. This fact is evident from a study of the work of Wundt, 
Royee, and others attached to this tradition. 
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must perforce lead to the view that the facts of social psychology 
are facts of group minds and not individual ones. The result is, 
then, that, on the one hand, it is assumed that the ethnologist takes 
care of the human facts which are not individual in character, and on 
the other, that the study of social facts can not be so very worth 
while inasmuch as the results to be obtained are not so definite 
and so rigidly determined as those derived from the study of 
sensations. 

What is the result of such a situation for those of us who to-day 
consider the facts of social psychology of capital importance? It 
is this, that, although the study of social psychology is pursued 
with apparently great alacrity, and while much interest is mani- 
fested in social psychological problems, no general agreement ap- 
pears to exist concerning the nature and development of social 
psychology and its facts. 

Most instructive is it briefly to survey what actually are some of 
the conceptions concerning social psychology. Upon doing so, we 
find that each of the truths which are fundamental in social psy- 
chology has led to a false formulation. Prominent among these 
fundamental truths are the facts that social psychology deals with 
persons and that it is somehow implicated with a group. 


Some Unsatisractory Conceptions CoNcERNING SocIAL 
PsycHouoey 3 


(1) In denying the claim that social psychology deals with 
activities of groups, whether ethnological or some other sort (mob, 
academy, etc.), we need only point out the impossibility of con- 
sidering group action in any sense as psychological data. What is 
a group? If we think of it merely as the acts of a set of par- 
ticular individuals, then, however different in detail, we have in 
principle nothing different to deal with than we have in individual 
or general psychology. Does any unique quality attach to the fact 
that more than one person is acting at the same time? Whatever 
differences we find can only be ascribed to differences in setting 
(in the case of mob action the other individuals and the general 
situations are peculiar settings for any particular person), and 
differences in stimuli. So far as the actions of individuals are 

8 The writer wishes to avoid the notion that these are held by different 
psychologists. Furthermore, he is not interested in criticizing these various 
conceptions as the actual views of writers on social psychology. His aim 
rather is the more constructive one of pointing out what errors are to be 
avoided in psychological investigation, whether anyone has actually committed 


such errors or not. As a record of fact, however, all of these conceptions are 
prominently represented in the literature of social psychology. 
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concerned they are responses to stimuli in all cases and as specific 
reactions differ no more when in group settings than in others.* 

Now unless we do think of a group as a series of specific in- 
dividuals, then the behavior thought of may be considered as his- 
torical, legal, or political, but never psychological. For the data 
of psychology can be nothing but the responses of individuals. As 
a matter of historical interest we may describe the activities of 
America or the Americans during the Great War, but this can 
never be considered as psychological action except in a meta- 
phorical sense. Similarly, we might speak of the illegal behavior 
of an army or the political behavior of a party as well as the moral 
conduct of the Irish or other people, but no one can be misled into 
injecting any kind of psychological process into such situations 
unless they be considered as mystical forces. 

There is, then, no such thing as the psychology of a group. 
From a psychological standpoint the use of such an expression 
always conceals some illegimate assumption. Much of the difficulty, 
no doubt, may be traced to the word ‘‘ behavior,’’ but we must 
remember that behavior is not always a psychological term. And 
so when we speak of the behavior of a group, such behavior is in 
no sense psychological. Let it not be thought that we are denying 
that one can speak of the actions of the Americans as a group. 
Such statements may be perfectly correct if we are referring, for 
instance, to statistical data such as the expenditure by Americans 
of so much money per annum for tobacco, navy, etc. 

That group behavior is not psychological appears also from the 
fact that we are really speaking of some sort of entity, legal 
political, historical, etc. In this entity may be included physical 
things, and their operation, as when we declare how much gold we 
(American group) produced last year. Besides, we may be speak- 
ing of the action of some institution, legal, for example, as when 
we say the English hanged a woman recently. Again, when we 
speak of the behavior of a group we frequently mean to refer to a 
status or a relation. Such situations are illustrated by the statement 
that the Turks have defied or are at war with the British. 

What, then, provides the tenacious viability to the conception of 
group psychology? Is it not the fact that whenever human beings 
are concerned the behavior can be reduced to the behavior of some 
unit member of the group? For example, we can reduce the be- 
havior of an army to the specific (millions) reactions of particular 
persons to specific stimuli. But this fact provides small comfort 


4Especially when we consider the diverse complex reactions of a person 
to various other persons. 
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for those who hold the conception of group psychology and offen 
no criterion to distinguish between individual and social conduct, 

- (2) A eonception which ostensibly implies a correction of the 
difficulties we have pointed out in the previous formulation, is that 
the subject-matter of social psychology is a group mind. Th 
actual origin of this conception was in the attempt to provide a 
psychological foundation for ethnological data. The group mind 
was presumed to be the source of the artistic, industrial, religious, 
and other institutional products found among different ethnological 
groups. This view really amounts only to an effort to provide an 
explanation, in the form of a superindividual mind, for ethnological 
facts. Such a view is, of course, an outgrowth of the general psy. 
chological tradition that psychology deals with mentalistic, that 
is to say, intangible, causative materials. 

Since this view has been so frequently and so severely criticized, 
we need not make any further comment upon it, beyond character. 
izing it as an impossibility. It not only does not provide us with 
information concerning the data of social psychology, but it is not 
concerned with facts at all. How such a doctrine came into being 
is, however, easily comprehended. If psychology deals with a § 
mind of some sort, and we have objects (language, laws) which ap- 
pear to antedate and to be independent of individual minds, then 
some superpersonal mind is assumed or created. 

(3) Closely connected with the general viewpoint of social psy- 
chology just reviewed is the idea that some psychological data 
consist of psychic forces. This view has its roots more in socio- 
logical than in psychological thought. With such a theory it is 
hoped to achieve a basic interpretation or explanatory scheme 
to account for historical, economic, political, and social conditions 
and situations, etc. No basis, of course, for this theory of social 
psychology is at hand. It has its origin, no doubt, in the ob- 
servation that persons sometimes are able, or appear to be able, to 
control human conditions. But here there are no cosmic functions 
performed. In each ease the activities are specific doings in re 
stricted situations (a congressman getting a bill through), and 
moreover, are for the most part subject to cultural psychological 
situations (the informational status of those affected by the legis- 
lation) as well as by other sorts of human conditions. 

(4) The sociologist stands responsible also for another objection- 
able view which, in a sense, is a modification of the one just dis- 
cussed. This view is that the forces operating to condition group 
facts are actual psychological processes of individuals. For example, 
there are mentioned such processes as imitation, convention, sug: 
gestion, conflict, fear, interstimulation, etc. Two objections may 
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be mentioned. First, it is improbable that anything in the way 
of complicated social conduct is due to such elementary processes 
as imitation and suggestion, etc. A serious error of simplification 
is being performed here; namely, the upholders of this view take 
what are genuine psychological processes and plan to make them 
serve to account for very much more complicated facts, and, more- 
over, facts which may not be due to psychological processes at all. 
Thus, a scientifically valid process, though an entirely irrelevant 
one, is made to do duty in a situation in which it does not belong. 
No doubt at all exists that there are a great many other kinds of 
conditions and situations operating to condition the kind of group 
phenomena that we find in sociological or historical processes, be- 
sides psychological ones. In the second place, in so far as imitation, 
suggestion, conflict, and similar processes go, they are, when they 
represent actual responses to stimuli, that is to say psychological 
facts, individual reactions and are not necessarily material for social 
psychology at all. 

(5) Still another widespread misconception is one that implies 
that social psychology is concerned exclusively with reactions of 
persons to other persons as stimuli. Here again we note the in- 
fluence of sociological thinking, which consists essentially of dividing 
off social psychology from general psychology by making the former 
consist of reactions to persons and the latter reactions to impersonal 
or nonpersonal stimuli. While this conception is not nearly as 
objectionable as some of the others we have mentioned, since a 
great many social psychology phenomena do in fact consist of re- 
actions to persons, still this view on the whole is not very helpful in 
the understanding of social psychology. In the words of Professor 
Mead ‘‘ we might just as well have a psychology of mountain 
tribes because they are subject to high altitudes and rugged land- 
scapes,’’ 5 

Again we repeat that, while this conception has no inherent 
psychological defect, it is generally invalid from the standpoint of 
scientific methodology. Does not such a view overlook completely 
the fact that fully as many of our social reactions are responses 
to objects and events as they are responses to persons? No doubt 
this view that persons constitute the stimuli for social reactions is 
based upon the fact that social reactions must be activities of a 
distinctly human sort, that is, must take place in a general human 
situation. But to make this general and obvious fact function to 
determine the nature of the phenomena dealt with by social psychol- 
ogy is to invite the impossibility of differentiating between dif- 
ferent types of psychological behavior. 

* Psychological Bulletin, Vol. VI, 1909, pp. 401-408. 
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(6) As another type of misconception of social psychology we 
will mention the theory that there is a branch or departmental dis. 
cipline of psychology which investigates the psychology of par. 
ticular groups. That is to say, owing to the fact that the early 
students of social psychology were influenced by the ethnological 
workers, it is still assumed that social psychology is interested in 
the investigation of the differences between the social action or 
civilization products of particular ethnological units. Thus social 
psychology is considered to deal with the rise and development of 
language, myth, and custom in some particular group. This view 
is closely related to that described in (2), inasmuch as it sometimes 
implies the assumption that different groups have particular dif. 
ferent minds; so that some are capable of developing a high or 
another particular kind of civilization, while other groups are not. 
In so far as this view is like that of (2) it is subject to the same 
criticism. It is no more satisfactory, however, when it is free from 
the taint of a group mind or soul. For in the latter case it is still 
implicated with the idea that there are inherent differences in 
groups of people. 

Another criticism of this conception is that it tends to obliterate 
the fact that by a group we do not or can not mean exclusively an 
ethnological or national unit, but rather that any series of in- 
dividuals who have developed common reactions to specific kinds of 
stimuli actually constitute a group.* For example, the individuals 
who speak a dialect within a larger linguistic group constitute a 
group no less than the members of the large linguistic unit. 
Similarly, the individuals who have a specific kind of religious 
or other sort of activity within a larger group constitute a group 
unit no less than the members of the more inclusive group. 

(7) Finally we come to the conception that social psychology is 
the study of the socializing process. This theory implies that social 
psychology is concerned with a process of development of the human 
mind. The latter is assumed to consist of ideas, beliefs, etc., which 
are the products, either of the direct activities of the group upon the 
individual, or the activities of some individuals representative of 
the group, upon another individual in the group. This interaction 
of individuals with each other is supposed to result finally in the 
attainment by both of the mentality of the group of which both are 
members. This is one form of the socializing conception. Briefly, 
it has to do with the development of the individual mind. 

6 When we take such a group as the basis of our study we may have 4 
psychology of a group, but here we are studying the reactions acquired by 


several or many persons through actual contact with similar or identical stimuli, 
and not kinds or degrees of development of particular ‘‘given’’ types of minds, 
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Another form is of larger and more inclusive range and attempts 
to account for the human mind at large, or at least of the human 
mind in its ethnographic proportions. The more inclusive form is 
designed to account for the development by the human mind or by 
groups, of religion, language, mythology, etc. Although in this 
conception we find a great many psychological truths expressed or 
hinted at, it does not on the whole provide us with the essential 
characteristics of social psychology. 

(a) In the first place, this socializing conception may be easily 
interpreted as dealing with mentality instead of with actual behavior 
processes of individuals. This may be inferred from the fact that 
great stress is laid upon opinions and beliefs and that the more 
overt actions are neglected. Historically, the socializing conception, 
in one of its forms at least, was developed as an attempt to account 
for mental conditions of an elaborate sort, such as language, myth- 
ology, etc., which were presumed to be contrasted with the reflex, 
sensations, and other simple actions of individuals studied by the 
methods of physiological psychology. 

(b) In detail, this mentalizing theory implies the existence of a 
group soul or a social consciousness which becomes specialized or 
focalized in the socializing of an individual. This socializing proc- 
ess is spoken of as the development of an individual consciousness, 
mind, or self, although there is usually implied that there is a 
fundamental unity between the social consciousness and the indi- 
vidual mind. It is this implied unity which is the source of the 
potencies in the socializing process. 

Since we have so frequently indicated that social psychology has 
developed as a parallel to physiological psychology we might well 
expect that the socialization view is given a naturalistic (evolution- 
ary) and even a behavioristic setting, but this naturalistic veneer 
can not save the socializing conception from the charge that it is 
not a definite scientific theory. To be a scientific theory, the fact, 
if there is any which is symbolized by the social mind, would have 
to be interpreted as a set of institutions, whereas the individual 
consciousness would have to be considered as a person with a par- 
ticular set of behavior or reaction equipments. When the socializing 
view is interpreted as dealing with mentalities and mentality con- 
ditions it, of course, must fall completely out of the range of 
scientific psychology. 

(c) In the seeond place, this socializing psychology, when it does 
actually deal with reactions instead of mentality, courts the charge 
that it overemphasizes the development of traits of a fixed human, 
racial, or national type, and as a consequence gets away from the 
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concrete behavior of persons. This result is especially significant, 
since it involves us in such a confusion of facts that we get 
dangerously near losing our contact with them. Among these con. 
ditions we enumerate the following. 

When the socializing view is designed to be a means of accounting 
for general ‘‘ human ’’ phenomena, such as language, myth, custom, 
law, etc., and is not intended to cover specific psychological develop. 
ment of language adaptation or the origins of specific features 
of language, myth, or religion, it can not be said to be a 
genuine scientific inquiry, for we have absolutely no data concerning 
the origin of the large human reactions such as language, myth, etc, 
These attempts at making judgments concerning the origin of these 
large human activities are, of course, always made in terms of ex. 
travagant speculations concerning the nature of the human mind. 
And so inevitably is this socializing view brought back to at least 
a consideration of religion, language, etc., of special ethnological 
or national groups, as the data with which it deals. ” 

But even here we find serious objections. With the interpre- 
tation that social psychology is dealing with the religious or linguistic 
action of particular ethnological or national groups there is just as 
much difficulty. For to consider actions built up under ethno- 
graphic or national auspices as the facts of social psychology means 
that we overlook the number of particular religious, legal, moral, 
linguistic, and other reactions falling as particular members under 
the large general class names.* An obvious fact it is that dialects are 
the inevitable developments in every group language. In exactly 
the same way actual religious, moral, and other group behavior differs 
very markedly from the actions describable as standard forms of 
behavior among some specified ethnographic moiety. These lin- 
guistic dialect, religious sect, etc., reactions may differ just as much 
from the standard ethnographic actions as our individual legal, 
artistic, religious, and other actions differ from the actions or alleged 
actions of the same name considered as general human behavior or 
products of a universal human mind. To illustrate, in a military 
enterprise, the action (record) of a squad, company, or regiment, 
may be very different from the action or record of a state, nation, or 

7 At this point the socializing view becomes closely related to the view 
discussed under (6). Now, while the latter view refers to a psychological 
ethnology (the study of the mental causes and conditions of a group) aud 
the present view (at least partially) to an ethnologized psychology (the group’s 
potency in making minds), there must be much overlapping between them. AS 
we shall see later, the socializing view has much in common with some of the 
other conceptions also. 


*This situation parallels in the realm of behavior a difficulty which we 
have already observed (6) in the case of groups. 
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alliance as a larger unit, just as any one of the different units groups 
may differ from any other one. And this difference may be just 
as great as the differences between the actions of an individual and 
any one of these larger units, even when we use the same name for 
the action, bravery, for example. All such ethnographic or other 
mass behavior, then, appears to be so involved with statistical phe- 
nomena that such behavior can not be considered as psychological 
facts at all, but rather as historical or anthropological materials.® 

Not ‘‘ human ’’ action nor ethnographic behavior, then, consti- 
tutes the data of social psychology. Must we then conclude that 
such data are composed of the small group behavior which we might 
eall a dialect group for language, or a sect group for religion! 
Here, again, we must reject the socializing conception and for two 
reasons. In the first place, this view seems to be built up on the 
prejudice that language, myth, religious custom, and similar large 
group facts constitute the data of social psychology. The basis for 
the prejudice appears to be that after all social psychology deals 
with ethnographic behavior units or human groups, whereas in- 
dividual psychology deals with individuals as human units. Thus 
is excluded all of the technological, professional, artistic, and other 
activities which individuals perform as members of collectivities of 
various sorts not necessarily ethnographic in character. 

Secondly, this view overlooks the fact that as a matter of detail, 
no matter how small we take our unit, or how large a range of 
activities those unit groups may cover, we may find all the differences 
in the world between the actual responses to stimuli which persons 
display as their behavior, and whatever description (average, per- 
haps) we can give of any group. In fine, we have here, again, the 
problem as to whether we are concerned with actual psychological 
facts. 

(d) By far the most objectionable feature of this type of social 
psychology, especially in its inclusive form, is that always it comes 
dangerously near being a metaphysics. In the first instance, it is 
a means of accounting for the ultimate character of the general 
human mind and not a description of the actual behavior of a 
specific person, or set of persons. Very definite is there in this 
view a great overemphasis of the group as a source of ideas and 
beliefs, and accordingly the individual is most rigidly made into an 
absolute product of the group. Even when there is a discussion of 
the interaction of individuals with each other, what comes of that 
discussion is the conclusion that these individuals are really working 
out the sorts of language meanings and other behavior conditions 


®Such mass action may get into the field of psychology by becoming the 
stimuli for actions of persons. 
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which are inherent qualities of the group. For after all, this view 
is based upon a very unacceptable assumption, namely, that what 
we are dealing with in social psychology is always the relationship 
of an individual and a single group. The group takes on a very 
definite entitative character. In consequence, the socializing process 
becomes an absolute one and the group is loaded with potentialities 
for the development of the minds and actions of its members.” 
Very little room is allowed for the multitudinous accidents which 
are owing to the fact that the person is a member of many groups. 

What we miss especially in the socialization description of human 
behavior is any allowance for accidental and individual development. 
In plain words, this view does not allow for the fortuitous develop. 
ment of ideas, meanings, and beliefs which depends upon specific 
accidental situations in the life time or conditions of the human 
individual. Totally lacking, also, in the conception is the view 
that as a matter of fact it is the activities of persons, specific in- 
dividuals, which constitute the source of the development of 
meanings, beliefs, and thoughts. Moreover, the socialization con- 
ception does not bring out at all that whatever potency for develop- 
ment lies in the individual is contained in his own experiences, in 
his contacts with an indefinite number of groups, and with an in- 
definite number of objects and conditions, and not in his meta- 
physical association with, or relationship to, a group. 

(e) On the whole, from the standpoint of a completely empirical 
or scientific psychology we find in the socializing view a very definite 
insufficiency of emphasis upon stimuli conditions. By stimulating 
conditions we mean here the actual things and situations with which 
the person is in direct or indirect contact. Now just here we may 
challenge the view that our social or cultural conduct is always and 
inevitably derived from some group source. But such a challenge 
must imply that there is at least one other source of cultural be- 
havior. In the form of a question we may ask, can cultural conduct 
be generated from any but a group source? We think the answer 
is simple. It can. For example, when stimulated by objects or 
situations the individual does not always perform constant and simi- 
lar reactions to them as determined by their natural properties, 
but very frequently the person’s responses may be different and 
novel. Such a condition would result, for example, from reacting 
to the present object by analogy with other cultural objects. These 
new types of reactions may be the germs of whole traditions of 

10In support of this view various well-sounding metaphors are employed, 
to wit, the assertion that the individual and the group are different aspects 


of the same thing, etc. From a psychological standpoint an individual has, of 
course, no such social aspect. 
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different institutions and social conducts. Failing to stress the 
varied stimuli conditions and their potencies in developing con- 
duct, the upholders of the socialization view can not but locate 
the foundation of cultural conduct in some sort of collectivistic 
potencies. 

Why the sponsors of the socializing conception do not have 
much, if anything, to do with stimuli situations is clear because 
they are exclusively interested in the development of the mind 
and not in concrete modes of individual actions to correlated 
stimuli. Accordingly, they require only a mechanism with which 
to develop the mind. Also when this mind is finally developed 
it is presumed to operate whenever some cue (not stimulus in our 
sense) is present, and thus stimuli are in both instances quite 
superfluous. Quite otherwise is the situation for those who believe 
that social psychology is concerned with reactions which constitute 
ways of adjusting to specific objects and conditions. For these 
psychologists not only can behavior not be otherwise acquired 
than by various interactions of stimuli and responses, but also at 
any later period the operations of such conduct depends upon the 
same connections of the person (reactions) with the identical 
stimuli. 

That this difficulty, as serious as it is, must be realized at least 
by the more recent sponsors of the socializing conception we must 
believe. For it is hardly possible to escape the observation that, 
after all, to be cultivating a workable psychology we must be in- 
vestigating responses to stimuli. And, indeed, we are fairly well 
convineed that an apparent substitute for stimuli is being offered 
in some of the social psychological discussions. What is this 
substitute? The overstressing of persons as factors in the mecha- 
nisms which develop the group or human mind is, unwittingly 
perhaps, but none the less definitely, offered as such a substitute. 
Needless to say, such a substitution is impossible, for as we have 
sufficiently indicated there is very little if anything in common 
between (1) the building up of actions or a mind by the inevitable 
operation of a group (through persons) upon an individual, and 
(2) the building up of cultural responses through a more or less 
fortuitous connection of persons and innumerable objects as possible 
stimuli. 3 

And so while it is undoubtedly true that persons constitute a 
large share of our stimuli, and also that they are potent as stimu- 
lating occasions, this is no more than an accidental fact from the 

11 Fortuitous, that is, so far as any particular type of behavior acquisition 


is concerned. There is no chance involved in the matter of whether reactions 
will be acquired when the appropriate and unobstructed stimuli are present. 
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standpoint of the person’s actual psychological development or 
function. An alternative interpretation is, of course, possible of 
the fact that the sponsors of the socializing view stress persons jn 
their work. That is to say, instead of substituting for stimuli, they 
may merely mean to assert that cultural phenomena can only de. 
velop among human beings, but this assertion, although based upon 
fact, offers us an entirely superfluous statement. 

The inquiry as to whence comes this emphasis of the group asa 
social agency (builder of minds) and the consequent stress of per. 
sons as factors in cultural development elicits the answer that these 
conditions are based upon some actual observation which is un- 
fortunately not correctly interpreted. The actual observation is 
that certain of our actions, which we might call national or race 
traits, consist of responses which have as their stimuli reactions of 
persons within a localized group. Thus our language, morals, 
religions, etc., are acquired by stimulation from persons representing 
the linguistic or religious group. But let us observe that by far the 
largest number of actual psychological stimuli functioning to make 
the individual build up reactions which he has in common with 
members of his particular groups, are not persons, but physical 
things, natural objects, buildings, writings, laws, customs, etc. More- 
over, the processes which have to do with the building up and the 
continuation of such social stimuli need not be exclusively psycho- 
logical in character at all, but may be entirely historical, political, 
social, etc. 

(f) Most of the criticisms mentioned, apply with special force to 
the more inclusive types of socializing conceptions. The more ex- 
elusive conception only escapes some of our objections, however, 
and this is because it is concerned mainly with the process of how a 
particular kind or series of actions is developed and not so much 
with the kind of actions involved. But on the other hand, this 
type of socializing view merits censure which is more particularly 
applicable to it. For in the first place, this version of the socializing 
conception, no less than the inclusive one, makes the data of all psy- 
chology consist of group facts, whereas it should allow for in- 
dividual as well as group reactions; that is to say, it should allow 
for actions peculiar to private individuals as well as for reactions 
peculiar to individuals as members of groups. This unfortunate 
result is reached because, while the exclusive view starts out with 
a group as a developmental agent for the development of certain 
reactions, it ends up by making the developed products of the group 
type, either ethnographic or cultural, the sole data of all psychology. 
As a consequence, therefore, the exclusive version also makes the 
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concrete facts of behavior disappear, especially since it overstresses 
the dependence of the mind or the person’s behavior equipment upon 
agroup. This view, then, comes close to denying the occurrence of 
reasoning and other types of psychological behavior which operate 
as unique adaptions to stimuli. 

And in the second place, very little room, if any, is allowed in 
the socializing type of cultural psychology for the actual facts of 
cultural responses, that is, for the actual operation of responses or 
actual adaptations to stimuli, since all of such facts are dissipated 
in the theories of the development of the person’s mind. 


The conclusion at which we arrive, therefore, after studying 
the various conceptions of social psychology is that, as a matter of 
fact, social psychology can only deal with specific psychological 
phenomena, actual responses of specific individuals to specific stimuli 
situations. In principle, these activities or responses are in both de- 
velopment and operation exactly like those of general psychology. 
What then constitutes the difference between a social and an in- 
dividual psychological fact? Precisely this, that the data of social 
psychology constitute cultural reactions, that is to say, reactions 
which are built up by a conformity process, a process, namely, by 
which we become adapted to institutions or cultural stimuli which 
consist of things or actions found in the group or groups in which 
we live. In this sense social psychology is always a genetic study. 
The primary emphasis is upon the genetic development of an in- 
dividual. But this culturalization process is not any sort of meta- 
physical process, nor is it an inevitable modification of an individual 
by a group, but a very definite interchange of influences of particular 
individuals upon other particular individuals. 

In a succeeding paper we shall attempt a more exact deter- 
mination of the character of cultural reactions. 

J. R. Kantor. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


MEANING AND THE PSYCHO-PHYSICAL CONTINUUM 


MONG the various errors of the past was that of marking off 

the ‘‘purely mental’’ as a separate and peculiar field or mode 
of existence, distinguished from the ‘‘physical.’? There are de- 
grees of this distinction, of course, but all alike seem miscalcu- 
lated. Thus the ‘‘stimulus’’ (which is really but some other as- 
pect of a total event) is conceived as being ‘‘purely physical.’’ 
Sensory qualities are conceived as being on the borderland, or 
given an equivocal status, as when Russell suggests that they are 
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both mental and physical. Finally, ‘‘thoughts,’’ ‘‘images,’’ ‘‘feel- 
ings,’’ and ‘‘ideas’’ are supposed to be ‘‘purely mental.’’ Even 
when the structuralist abandons his creed and describes such phe- 
nomena as ‘‘recognition,’’ ‘‘meaning,’’ and ‘‘judgment’’ as the 
‘‘behavior’’ and temporal organization of contents, the contents are 
the peculiar stuff of ‘‘consciouness.’’ 

Thus there are supposed to be ‘‘conscious events’’ as well as 
‘‘natural events,’’ and a ‘‘conscious event’’ is not merely a ‘‘nat- 
ural event’’ being reported, but an episode sui generis, which may, 
however, reveal, intend, point to, or mean some event in the natu- 
ral order. ‘‘Conscious events,’’ to be sure, are usually supposed 
to have a physiological correlate, which is also a natural event, 
but not the one which the conscious event means or reveals. 

In this way we are afforded such concepts as the ‘‘thought of”’ 
a natural event, a ‘‘purely mental’’ disease, and the ‘‘influence of 
mind over body.’’ We get the distinction between objective facts 


6c 


9? 


and events, qualities, relations, structures, and episodes, on the one 
hand, and on the other, certain peculiarly subjective, conscious 
events which mysteriously represent, mirror, or reveal these ob- 
jective events. 

A simpler account would be as follows: All events are, once and 
for all, natural events. As events, they may or may not be easily 


identified and reported, but all are equally ‘‘natural.’’ What is 
important (over and above their uniformity) by way of distine- 
tion may be found in the two types of sequence which Russell, 
following Semon, calls modes of causation. In the first place, there 
is the type of sequence in which the total antecedent is required to 
instigate the consequent. We mean here by the total event not, to 
be sure, the total state of the universe, but a certain discriminable 
context which science is able to demark as the cause. This sort of 
sequence characterizes what we call the physical world — it is 
characteristic of inanimate nature, apparently of plants, perhaps 
also of animals with a certain low degree of structural differenti- 
ation. 

Hang the thermometer outdoors on a cold winter day, suspended 
from a nail on the side of a brick wall. The mercury falls to zero. 
In this complex set of antecedents various items are to be dis- 
cerned — the nail, the temperature, the brick wall, the date of the 
event, the identity of the actor. But thereafter only a certain 
feature of this context is again potent to lower the mercury, which 
does not fall when merely suspended from a nail, hung on a brick 
wall, handled by the previous individual, nor upon the anniversary 
of the previous occasion. Even if you apply a little cold air, the 
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mercury will not fall to zero. To get the original effect you have 
to repeat the causally significant total antecedent situation. It 
must be zero weather and the thermometer must be exposed. 

When the sun rises, the flowers turn to face the light and 
warmth. Next day at the same hour they will not so behave just 
because you approach them, nor because the former hour draws 
nigh, nor even if a stream of warm air be directed upon them. The 
total original effective antecedent must be present to produce the 
sequential response. (Certain observations suggest that even 
plants may show the redintegrative type of response. If they ever 
do so, they show the type of phenomenon which I here characterize 
as mental.) 

Consider now your dog. A ragged stranger, meeting him at 
the corner, picks up a stone and pelts him so that he runs howling 
away. Thereafter the dog may howl at any stranger, at any 
ragged man. He will avoid the corner, and even the sight of his 
master stooping as if to pick up an object may set him fleeing 
or whining. So also will the previous responses of a human be- 
ing be reinstated or duplicated by trivial details of former ante- 
eedent situations. Thus natural signs, gestures, facial expressions, 
words, places, and varied minor resemblances touch off the re- 
sponse, instigate the consequent, appropriate to some more complex 
context. 

Perhaps a simple way to state the difference here illustrated 
is to say that the ‘‘physical’’ event follows certain particular de- 
tails of a context, and them only. Whereas the animal and human 
adjustment is to the total antecedent context, any detail of which 
may thereafter be effective. In dog and man the part may do 
service for the historic whole. This is the criterion that may be 
suggested for mental phenomena. But note that the parts, in the 
examples cited, are all ‘‘natural events,’’ not subjective states. 
They are phenomenologically describable without the terminology 
of either the physicist or the psychologist. They differ from the 
events studied by physics, chemistry, geology, only by virtue of the 
presence of part-whole potency. This, obviously, is a function, not 
of the events as such, but of the intermediating organism, the re- 
acting agent. 

Consider now the ease of thinking. I think of objects and events 
that are not present —say of a number of people I have known. 
How can I do this? A simple way would be for part of each 
person to be at hand — say each man’s hat, or perhaps his photo- 
graph, presenting his physiognomy. I may use names which have 
been associated with the men, speaking, writing, or looking at them. 
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Or I may take attitudes in each case, characteristic of the way in 
which each person has affected me; I may experience what I call 
feelings, appropriate to each. Or, if I have visual imagery at my 
command, such imagery may also be employed. 

Now all these, not excluding the tentatively suggested images, 
are natural events, — just as natural as would be the presence of 
the men. Moreover each is a partial detail of that total situation 
which constitutes the presence of the man. There is nothing pecul- 
iarly ‘‘psychic’’ about these events, unless we mean by psychic their 
part-whole efficacy —their redintegrative function. (The term 
‘‘redintegrative’’ is used throughout in the sense given it in my 
Psychology of Functional Neuroses.1 This is a sense early inti- 
mated by Bradley in his evaluation of Hamilton, and describes a 
process which I have since learned to be identical with that for 
which Semon used the term ‘‘ekphory.’’) 

These details are what we eall symbols or signs, referring to 
their part-whole efficacy. In their signature value consists their 
mentality, not in any peculiar quality of their being. Photo, 
name, gesture, attitude, feeling, image, are alike natural events. 
The images are as actual and as natural as the photographs, and 
are quite as objective as are the attitudes and feelings. The 
privacy of the images and feelings no more renders them subjective 
than does the fact that only one mother can bear her own child 
make that child a subjective state. Even the feelings are scarcely 
less private and personal than is a registered bond or a toothache. 

Encountering any of these ‘‘symbols,’’ if I behave, or if anything 
else behaves, in terms of the wholes of which they are or once were 
parts, we have an example of a mental phenomenon. The events are 
not mere occurrences. They have ‘‘acquired meaning,’’ they are 
now ‘‘thoughts’’ as well as events. Meaning is the determination 
of subsequent events in the light of the history of the antecedent de- 
tail. Thoughts are events of any sort whatsoever that function for 
larger antecedent contexts— they are not mysterious phenomena 
belonging to a supernatural realm. 

At this point we may suggest that what we have described is 
not ‘‘just a case of conditioned reflex,’’ as that phenomenon is cor- 
rectly to be described. The implication of ‘‘conditioned,’’ for one 
thing, is at fault. The ABC total leads to the consequent, in 
the very first place, and all three details may be important in de- 
termining the consequent. There is hence no conditioning, in the 
sense of transferring to A the response or consequent formerly 
belonging only to BC. 

Nor are the consequences here in mind at all mere reflexes in 


1D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1920. 
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any meaningful sense of that term. On the contrary, all cases of 
the conditioned reflex are only special instances and usually minor 
illustrations, of the general redintegrative principle, called by 
Semon the law of ekphory. 

Consider now the ease of memory. Here is the abode of mystery. 
How, it is usually asked, can we preserve events that have passed 
and reinstate them ‘‘in the mind’’? Memory, not of the habit 
type, but of the reminiscent sort, is the final challenge of the mys- 
tices, — of the Bergsons and the McDougalls. But how intelligible 
would psychology become if we would only recognize that the 
passed is never revived. Instead memory is always a present event, 
with the potency of a historic context. Its efficacy applies to its 
arousal of names and descriptive language, to its associative ef- 
fectiveness in instigating further events, to its function in leading 
to attitudes, feelings, and useful actions. The past is not re-mem- 
bered. Instead, some actual present detail, usually perhaps some 
intimate organismic event, is present, which is sufficiently similar 
to a detail of the past event as to be indiscernible in its associative 
effectiveness. And, as in the case of thought, the detail may be of 
varied character. Even when it is an image, however, as perhaps 
it may be, it is quite as natural and present an event as is a present 
sound, a visible rainbow, or a spoken word. 

The notion that memories copy or duplicate the original is mis- 
leading. In exceptional cases, as when images have part-whole effi- 
cacy, such resemblance may be noted. But the true fidelity of 
memory is not of this copy sort —it lies instead in the redinte- 
grative determining tendency exercised by the present detail. It 
thus arouses the correct descriptive terms, leads to valid judgments, 
facilitates proper report of such items as were previously actually 
noted. 

If we ean only see the simplicity of this account and rid ourselves 
of traditional misconceptions, we can readily verify the observations 
on which the account is based. Such an account does not commit 
us to the astigmatism of the motor behaviorists nor to the psychic 
essences of the spook hunters. We are led by it simply into the 
world of conerete phenomena—the series of natural events. Images, 
because of their privacy, are not segregated from movements, with 
their banal approachability. Between these extremes, in the psycho- 
physical continuum of natural events, stand the incipient vocaliza- 
tions, the feelings, the attitudes. 

The strange lengths to which the doctrine of ‘‘privacy’’ has led 
psychology and philosophy eall for psycho-analytic explanation. I 
ean account for this myth only through the close historic associa- 
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tion of these subjects with theology, where the worship of virginity 
is perhaps more readily understood. That a private event, such 
as an image, should have led to the severance of the world of 
natural events into the two fields of psychic and physical, surely sug- 
gests a theological motive. In another connection? I have tried to 
show how full this gulf really is of intermediate material and have 
sought to displace the concept of a severed world by the term 
‘*psycho-physical continuum.’’ This continuum comprises what I 
have here called the series of natural events. 

But whereas, in the earlier paper, the criterion (of convenience) 
for the psychic extreme was chiefly statistical variability, there is 
here suggested another feature—the part-whole or redintegrative 
efficacy. This entails no distinction between one event and another, 
but relates rather to the correlations among events, and to the 
varying degrees of completeness in the antecedent required for the 
instigation of the consequent. Here also no sharp distinction can 
be drawn, since, among other reasons, all degrees of part-whole effi- 
cacy presumably occur. 

This account implies a definite use of the term ‘‘meaning,’’ and 
it remains now to show how the concept of meaning here used 
relates to and codrdinates the various theories of meaning en- 
countered by any one who attempts to explore this topic and its 
literature. Before attempting the codrdination, it may be well 
briefly to summarize some of these historic versions of meaning. 
This will make the brief attempt at codrdination at least more lucid. 

Among the numerous formulations of the nature of meaning, 
the following may be cited as, at least, definite and conspicuous. 

1. Intentionalism.—An event has about it a transcendent refer- 
ence to something beyond itself. Here we may group, at the risk of 
argument, the intentionalism of the scholasties; its psychological 
version at the hands of Brentano and his followers; the ‘‘tran- 
scendent reference’’ and ‘‘universals’’ of a notorious school of psy- 
chologizing logicians; the ‘‘relational theory of consciousness’’; the 
‘*pointing’’ function of the New Realists; and the dogma of James 
that thought always deals with or reveals something beyond itself. 
We may also include here the vague and half-hearted assertion of 
certain structuralists that meaning is ‘‘purely logical.’’ 

2. Motor Theories.—In such accounts meaning is described as 
consisting of the adjustments or reactions to which an item or event 
leads. Here would be included the attitude psychology, the motor 
psychology of twenty years ago, and most behavioristic accounts of 
today. Bolton, Langfeld and Gore, among others, have suggested 
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2‘*The Psycho-physical Continuum,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XIII, pp. 182- 
190. (March 30, 1916.) 
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such accounts, and Titchener approaches it in his surmise that origi- 
nally meaning was a motor attitude, or at least kinesthesis. 

3. The Context Theory.—For this theory, as I understand it, 
meaning is marginal content, fringe, introspectively discernible con- 
text. Here would belong James’ doctrine of the ‘‘psychie fringe’’ or 
“overtone,’’ and, in a little different sense, Titchener’s account of 
meaning up to the point at which he departs from his initial text 
that ‘‘psychologically regarded, meaning is always context.’’ 
Whereas intentionalism seems to move chiefly in a field of logie, 
and the motor theories in the field of physics or physiology, the 
“eontext’’ theory presumably abides by a peculiar world of con- 
scious stuff, however grudgingly this may be admitted. 

4, Pure Thought Theories—Here we may place all accounts 
in which meanings are looked upon as independent structures, 
categories, or contents of the stream of thought, not to be analyzed 
into the conventional elements of sensation and image. Wood- 
worth’s ‘‘features,’’ Moore’s ‘‘categories,’’ Buehler’s ‘‘thoughts,”’ 
Calkins’ ‘‘relations,’’ and various descriptions of ‘‘structures’’ 
and of ‘‘funded contents,’’ and presumably the so-called ‘‘intel- 
lectual sentiments’? may serve as examples of these thoughts. 
Here also may belong the ‘‘transitive states’? and ‘‘feelings of 
tendency’’ of James and the ‘‘imageless thoughts’’ of Stout, as 
well as the ‘‘eonstruct’’ and ‘‘type’’ of Pillsbury and the ‘‘cogni- 
tive dispositions’? of McDougall. Again this rough grouping is 
hazarded at the risk of argument, but it should suffice to indicate 
the general point of view — meanings are ‘‘mental’’ events to be 
distinguished from the ordinary occurrences of phenomenology. 


5. Mere Association—Here belong various accounts, typified 
by that of Miller, who contends that ‘‘that which is suggested’’ is 
meaning. Meaning, as mere association, would thus be illustrated 
when A suggests B in repeating the alphabet, one non-sense syl- 
lable in a series suggests the next, a flash of light results in a 
pupillary contraction, a sound suggests a visual image, ete. 

That there are other theories of meaning goes without saying. 
But we may take these as typical, and inquire in what way the 
account we have suggested may codrdinate them. Briefly, our 
account is based on the redintegrative mechanism. A complex 
antecedent, XYZ instigates a consequent C (we avoid the term 
“‘response’’ to escape the flavor of contemporary motor behavior- 
im). Thereafter, if it occurs that the consequent C, or one be- 
longing in the same ‘class, is instigated by detail X, or a detail 
belonging in the same class, by virtue of the historic participation 
of X in the situation XYZ, we have a case of meaning. The fact 
of meaning is the determination of C by the previous context of X. 
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Meaning is thus a function, a dynamic relation — it consists in the 
part-whole efficacy of X. Meaning is the fact of redintegrative 
sequence. 

Consider now the elements of truth in the traditional accounts, 
Intentionalism, for example, followed a genuine clue. It is in a 
sense true that X is self-transcendent, reveals more than itself, 
points to something more—and the sense is a figurative one, 
The fact underlying the figure is the part-whole efficacy of X. But 
meaning could never be discovered by the mere examination of X, 
It is only in the longitudinal section of events, in their march and 
process, that meaning is revealed. And the meaning of X is not 
the other details of its previous context, but instead the fact that 
it functions for them. 

The motor theories were also on a suggestive trail. The element 
of truth perceived by them is that meaning always involves a series 
of events, a consequent instigated by an antecedent. But in over- 
looking the genetic or historical features of the situation and using 
the term ‘‘meaning’’ merely to designate the consequent, and in 
the limitation of the term to motor consequences, they were side- 
tracked from the actual destination of the trail. 

The context theories also have their virtues. Meaning does in- 
volve context, but not necessarily momentary nor introspectively 
discernible context, nor context made of conscious stuff. It is 
historical context that is involved in meaning, since it is by virtue 
of the place of the present detail in a previous context that the in- 
stigating detail acquires its part-whole or redintegrative tendency. 

Even the mere associational theories hit upon an important ele- 
ment of the truth. Associative effectiveness is present in all 
eases of the meaning, but there are various other forms of associ- 
ative effectiveness. Only when the particular direction of associ- 
ative effectiveness is determined through the previous partici- 
pation of the instigating detail in a previous whole, do we have a 
ease of meaning. And then the meaning is not ‘‘what is sug- 
gested’’ any more than it is ‘‘the previous context.’’ Meaning is 
the fact of redintegrative effectiveness, in the special sense in 
which the term is here used. 

There are, in any meaningful situation, four features, the signifi- 
cant, the signified, the signifying, and the significance. These class- 
ical theories have each fixed upon one or other of these features and 
tried to give a full account of meaning in terms of it. 

What of the ‘‘pure thoughts’’ as instances of meanings,—of 
the account of meanings as unanalyzable psychic contents, cate- 
gories or structures? The redintegrative account must reject 
them in the form in which they are usually presented. In the ob- 
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servation of the ,writer, the ‘‘pure thoughts’’ represent faulty 
report of natural events which have meaning in the sense herein 
indicated. These very reports illustrate the redintegrative efficacy 
of fairly simple natural events, especially in their relation to 
linguistic consequents, and it is hoped that in another connection 
a more detailed account of this situation may be presented. 

In general, then, we look upon the phenomenon of meaning as 
the essential differentiating feature of the psychic or mental. But 
meaning is but an aspect of the correlation of natural events, and 
the introduction of this criterion does no violence to the integrity 
of the psycho-physical continuum. 


H. L. HoLtuinaworta. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Story of Utopias. Lewis Mumrorp. N. Y.: Boni and Live- 

right. 1922. Pp. 315. 

When one writes on Utopia, he has the interest of the readers 
at the beginning; all that he must do is to hold the interest. Mr. 
Mumford does this, for the book has hardly a dull page in it. 
The reasons why The Story of Utopias is intriguing are: the author 
is at home in his subject and the reader feels that Mr. Mumford 
has traversed long ‘‘ plateaus of thinking ’’ before he reached his 
conclusions; Mr. Mumford is a gifted writer, and has been able to 
give his book a very pleasing literary flavor; the lines of develop- 
ment of the story are not so numerous and crisscrossed that the 
reader is lost in a maze of theory and principle. It would have been 
easy for the writer to have committed this error in a book of this 
sort, but he avoids it. 

Because this account of man’s Utopias is not comprehensive, it 
might better have been entitled A Story of Utopias, rather than The 
Story of Utopias. Mr. Mumford frankly treats only those Utopias 
which have a present-day significance. He dismisses with a few 
lines some plans and specifications for Utopia which we have 
thought important. We, too, do not like Robert Owen’s egotism 
and his lack of understanding of the other man’s point of view, 
but we would not dare to leave him out of our story of the Utopias. 
It is also doubtful whether Francis Bacon gets his full due. He 
was far from being interested only in the practical applications of 
Science. ‘‘ Salomon’s House,’’ says Bacon, was instituted ‘‘ for the 
finding out of the true nature of all things (whereby God mought 
have the more glory in the workmanship of them, and men the 
more fruit in the use of them).’’ Furthermore, ‘‘ The Story of 
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Utopias ’’ should contain accounts of those Utopias which have 
passed from dreams into reality. Even though most of these 
realized dreams lasted only for a time, yet in the construction of 
Cities of the Sun and Crystal Ages, an ounce of practice is better 
than tons of speculation. 

The Story of Utopias may be divided into four parts: first, the 
philosophy of the Utopian idea; second, the description of some of 
the plans for Utopia, from Plato to H. G. Wells; third, certain 
modern institutions which have hindered us in our journey to 
Utopia; fourth, the prerequisites for the Utopia of the future. In 
the first chapter, Mr. Mumford gives his understanding of the 
philosophy of Utopia. The idolum or the world of ideas is the 
realm to which man escapes when frustrated. Here he finds 
relief from a hard objective world, and plans are made to avoid 
future frustration. According to Mr. Mumford, the effort to escape 
and the attempt to reconstruct the world according to a plan that 
provides for future relief, furnish us with a functional classification 
of Utopias. 

It is true that there are Utopias of escape and Utopias of recon- 
struction, but this characterization does not greatly distinguish Utop- 
ias from other social institutions, whether physical or spiritual. The 
same functions can be ascribed to religion, to art, to science (in 
some instances), and even to ordinary forms of recreation. One 
can not help wondering where the philosophic boundaries of Utopia 
really are. Utopia is everywhere. To study Utopia I need some 
insulation from the world and by definition I do not find it. 

The second division of the book describes the plans which men 
have formed throughout history to bring about the good life. These 
Utopias live and breathe. One sees them as ‘‘ going concerns.” 
The Republic, Utopia, Christianopolis, the City of the Sun, Fourier’s 
phalanx, Spensonia, Freeland, Icaria, Crystal Age, the Guest House, 
the New World —all these and others are passed before our eyes 
in procession, The reader is a citizen of each Utopia in turn. He 
sees the similarities and the disparities. As he passes from one 
Utopia to another he sees the development in democratic ideals, 
the advance in art, in industry, and in religious freedom as re- 
flected in the Utopias of different periods. On the other hand, 
the reader is surprised to find how Utopian architects of centuries 
ago provided for social developments we often think of as the last 
word in modernity. There is so much to praise in this part of 
The Story of Utopias that the reviewer dislikes to express even one 
complaint. The opinion remains, however, that the historical set- 
ting for the important Utopias might have been developed further 
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with much profit. Sometimes it is as important to know why people 
have thought things as to know in detail what they thought. 

The third division treats of three social institutions which have 
grown up that have hampered us in our journey to Utopia, the 
land of the good life. These three are made concrete in the Country 
House, Coketown, and the National State. They are the poor substi- 
tutes for Utopia in the modern age. There is much to condemn in 
our modern social life, and Mr. Mumford’s criticisms are thought- 
ful and ought to be read, especially by the man who will not under- 
stand them. Yet his pictures of the Country House and Coketown 
are overdrawn and over-pessimistic. The reader feels that the 
author is beating him over the head in order to attract his at- 
tention. The Country House does exist, but it is not charac- 
teristic of the American home. Coketown, unfortunately, does 
‘‘ blister the surface of the earth,’’ but it is not universal. Local 
treatment is needed for a local ill. If the roll is called, many will 
be found who have not bowed the knee to pure industrialism. 
Many thoughtful readers will approve of the criticisms leveled at 
the National State. The author’s philosophy of the National State is 
that as an institution it has broken down barriers in limited areas (as 
in the German States), but has erected others more formidable at the 
frontiers. Our temporal community is limited in essential nature; 
the spiritual community should be universal. Imperialism has tried 
to make the temporal community universal and to restrict the 
spiritual community, to the detriment of the good life. 

The last division of the book points the way to Utopia. How 
can we arrive? We must remember, says the author, that it is 
either Outopea (nowhere) or Eutopia (the good life) for all charac- 
teristics of Kakotopias — being inimical to the good life — must be 
transient. Mr. Mumford does not specify the length of time neces- 
sary to make the journey from the Country House of the present 
to either Utopia or Kakotopia. His directions to Utopia are here 
outlined. 

First, the plan for the Utopia of the future must not be parti- 
zan and one-sided. The collective ownership of land and capital, 
either according to Owen’s scheme or according to that of Marx, 
will not solve the problem of attaining the good life. Utopia must 
meet the needs of the entire man. Psychologically the socialism 
of Marx with its fetish of the proletarian state does not differ in 
fundamental character from the Republican party and its fetish of 
the ‘‘ full dinner pail.’’ 

Second, the principles for the Utopia of the future must not be 
external to man. ‘‘ Any adequate conception of a new social 
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order would ... include the scenery, the actors and the play. It 
is a mark of our immaturity that we have never been able to get 
beyond the scene-shifting.’’ The actors in the programmes of 
the past have been treated as mechanical puppets. 

Third, on the constructive side, science and art which have 
been isolated from the community must be again closely related to 
the life of the people. Science has made it possible to make over 
the world but ‘‘ the ends to which the world has been made over, 
have had, essentially, nothing to do with science.’’ Science must 
be related to the definite local community; to accomplish this, re- 
gional surveys should be made, as they are being conducted in 
Great Britain. We must get the facts— all the facts that relate 
to human welfare, otherwise we shall go on constructing ‘‘ paper 
programs for a paper world.’’ So with the arts, they must be 
taken out of the separate worlds that have been built up and put 
to the service of the world of people as they are and as they may 
become. The common man when he is in love catches a glimpse 
of the way in which the drudgery of the world may be transformed 
and glorified. The artist is in love all the time. ‘‘ It is out of the 
vivid patterns of the artist’s ecstacy that he draws men together 
and gives them the vision to shape their lives and the destiny of 
their community anew.’’ So science in the broad must point the 
way to Utopia and art must energize the weary feet along the way. 
Only in this way can the actual and the ideal ever meet. 

Mr. Mumford feels that Utopia has the greatest chance of 
birth in a local community. Humanity throughout the world is 
not a unit and never will be. But Utopia must not be composed of 
a single social strata; the cleavage must be vertical, not horizontal. 
He would not be surprised if Utopia first sprang up in areas 
where the older civilization had gone to pieces. The real aim 
of the Utopians must be to cultivate their environments; there- 
fore, Utopia may be big or little. If we can only get a start —if 
only one Utopia can come into existence it will leaven the whole 
lump, and society will be transformed. 

In attempting to pass judgment on the validity of Mr. Munm- 
ford’s prerequisites for Utopia, the reviewer acknowledges at the 
beginning that he is interpreting these requirements according to 
his own conception of the aims and ends of Utopia. Naturally he 
could not do otherwise. Mr. Mumford’s spiritual prerequisites 
for Utopian citizenship are so difficult to fulfill that at present 
few could enter. When the glad day comes that the majority are 
eligible, Utopia will have come by itself. The form of social 
and economic organization will have lost its importance when 
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man has become so well informed and so motivated by the love of 
the beautiful in life and conduct that he is ready for Utopia. The 
common understanding of the term ‘‘ Utopia ’’ is a social, political, 
and economic organization within the functioning of which the 
citizens may cultivate the finer and higher virtues; in short, may 
find the good life. Utopia is considered by most of us as a social 
environment suitable for human growth, flowering, and fruitage. 
It is possible that the author, in making the necessary qualifications 
so high, has delayed that which he ardently desires — the actual 
achievement of Utopia. 


W. E. WELD. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Zoroastrian Ethics: Macanuau A. Bucn. Baroda. 1919. (Gaek- 
wad Studies in Religion and Philosophy, Vol. IV.) 201 pages. 
This little volume restates and summarizes the leading ethical 

concepts of the ancient Zoroastrians, as revealed in the extant 
Avestan scriptures and the principal patristic writings in Pahlavi, 
from which abundant extracts are given in English translation 
or paraphrase, with exact indication of their source. After several 
introductory chapters outlining the sources of our knowledge and 
the historical and social background of the ethical teachings, he 
characterizes the general moral point of view and then takes up in 
turn the attitude in respect to industry and indolence, truthfulness 
and deceit, purity and uncleanness, sex relations, marriage and 
celibacy, benevolence, and other virtues and vices, concluding with 
chapters on the ethical element in legal references and on Zoroas- 
trian theological and metaphysical conceptions. He emphasizes 
adequately the absence of any evidence of recognition of the deeper 
metaphysical problems related to ethics, and the resultant positive 
and essentially practical view of life, as well as the conception of 
man as largely a free-willed being, who plays a part in a struggle 
between cosmic forces of good and evil. The somewhat divergent 
views of the earlier and later texts are clearly differentiated, and 
due attention is paid to the problem of next-of-kin marriage, to the 
extolling of agricultural activity as a special virtue, and to the re- 
markable insistence on avoidance of physical defilement, especially 
through contact with corpses. 

It must be said, however, that the book presents nothing new, 
either in material or in treatment, though the citations may very well 
have been gathered by independent examination of English trans- 
lations of the ancient texts. The author leans heavily on the works 
of Geiger, Casartelli, and Dhalla, his indebtedness to whose studies 
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in this field is frankly acknowledged. He has provided a concise tell 
compilation, but in no sense a critical study, of the relevant ma- of | 
terial. For not a single moot point does the author present or at- de 
tempt to arrive at an independent solution, and the chapter on Mi 
Iranian psychological conceptions is confusing and indecisive. The gre 
index is so meager as to be of little use. Nevertheless, Mr. Buch, Co 
who is a Hindu scholar, deserves credit for his careful study of the 
ethical system of a religion other than his own; and his work is Vo 
likely to prove of considerable value as a convenient presentation B. 
of the material for those to whom the other works on the subject H. 
are not accessible. Fr 
GrorGeE C. O. Haas. Pl; 


New York CIty. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Prof. Morris R. Cohen of the College of the City of New York has 
accepted an appointment at the University of Cincinnati as Re- 
search Professor in Philosophy. 

Prof. Sterling P. Lamprecht of the University of Illinois is 
spending the first semester of the next academic year in Europe, 
chiefly in France, being appointed to a traveling fellowship by 
Columbia University. Dr. Herbert W. Schneider of Columbia Uni- 
versity will substitute for Professor Lamprecht at Illinois during the 
winter term. 


Prof. Charles C. Josey of the Psychology Department of Dart- 
mouth goes as Professor of Philosophy to the University of South 
Dakota. 


Prof. Taeusch of Tulane University, New Orleans, goes to the 


University of Iowa, and Dr. Marten ten Hoor of the University of 
Illinois takes his place at Tulane. 





